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DELIVERED  UPON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE 


LAYING  OF  THE  CORNER  STONE 


OF  THE  ARMORY  OF  THE 


Snffratrp  €o$$  of  -Mona!  ©uuM 


SEPTEMBER  17th,  1856. 


BY  PETER  McCALL,  ESQ. 


PHILADELPHIA: 

KING  &  BAIRD,  PRINTERS,  No.  9  SANSOM  STREET. 
1  8  5  6. 


“The  Parade  formed  on  Washington  street,  the  right  resting  on 
Walnut  street  and  moved  to  the  ground  in  the  following  order,  viz  - 


Col.  James  Page,  commanding. 

Lieut.  J.  W.  Fritz,  Acting  Adjutant. 

Philadelphia  Cavalry,  Capt.  Becker. 

Carriage  containing  the  orator  of  the  day,  P.  McCall,  Esq.; 

Col.  P.  C.  Ellmaker  and  Capt.  J.  H.  Duchman 
of  the  Lancaster  Fencibles. 

Field  staff  and  Company  officers  of  the  First  Regiment  Infantry, 
first  Brigade,  first  Division  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  on  foot. 

Pennsylvania  Cornet  Band. 

Washington  Blues,  Capt.  Gosline. 

National  Guards,  Capt.  Lyle. 

Independent  Greys,  Capt.  Braceland. 

Philadelphia  Brass  Band. 

Scott  Legion  (composed  of  returned  volunteers  who  had  served 
in  the  war  with  Mexico,)  Capt.  Grey.” 


ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 


Music  by  Pennsylvania  Cornet  Band. 

Introductory  address  by  Col.  Page,  President  of  the  day. 

Oration,  P.  McCall,  Esq. 

Music  by  Philadelphia  Band. 

Articles  deposited  in  corner  stone  by  the  President  of  the  day,  as  follows: 
Copy  of  Constitution  of  National  Guards  from  organization  to  date. 

Lock  of  hair,  a  gift  from  the  earliest  fair  member. 

Boll  of  National  Guards  and  certificate  of  membership. 

Boll  of  Scott  Legion. 

Boll  and  historical  collections  from  the  Archives  of  the  First 
Troop  Philadelphia  Cavalry. 

Boll  of  the  Company  of  State  Fencibles. 

Boll  of  the  W ashington  Blues. 

Boll  of  the  Independent  Greys. 

Boll  of  the  Independent  Guards. 

Boll  of  the  Philadelphia  Cavalry. 

Boll  of  Field  and  Staff  Officers  first  Begimeut  Infantry,  first 
Brigade,  first  Division  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

Boll  of  Artillery  corps  of  Washington  Greys. 

Boll  of  Artillery  corps  of  Cadwalader  Greys. 

Boll  of  General  and  Division  Staff. 

Boll  of  Pennsylvania  Cornet  Band. 

Names  of  companies  participating  in  the  parade. 

File  of  “  National  Guard  ”  newspaper,  published  at  Camp 
McClellan,  July,  1856. 

Copy  of  San  Francisco  Fireman’s  and  Military  Journal  of  August 
16th,  1856. 

Name  of  building  and  by  whom  erected,  with  names  of  architect, 
superintendents  and  contractors,  and  name  of  building  committee. 
Copy  of  the  order  of  exercises,  with  names  of  the  orator  of  the  day 
and  president  of  the  day. 

Officers  of  the  National,  State  and  Municipal  governments. 

Uncle  Sam’s  Almanack. 

The  papers  of  the  day. 

Music  grand  finale,  Pennsylvania  Cornet  Band. 
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National  Guards,  you  have  kindly  invited  me  to  say 
a  few  words  to  you  on  this  interesting  occasion  in  the 
history  of  your  company.  I  have  responded  to  your  call 
with  the  greater  alacrity,  because  the  enterprise  which 
you  inaugurate  to-day,  convinces  me  of  the  solid  pros¬ 
perity  of  your  company,  and  the  presence  of  this  large  and 
brilliant  corps  of  citizen  soldiery,  proves  that  the  military 
spirit  of  Philadelphia  is  alive  and  active.  For,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  in  these  piping  times 
of  peace,  these  days  of  eager  money  making  and  general 
luxury,  there  was  danger,  if  not  of  positive  effeminacy, 
at  least  of  the  decline  of  the  military  spirit  among  our 
citizens. 

I  would  regard  this  as  a  great  national  misfortune ;  be¬ 
cause,  while  the  arts  of  peace  must  always  claim  the  largest 
share  of  our  attention,  we  ought  never  to  forget  that  our 
country  is  entitled  to  the  military  services  of  every  one  of 
her  sons,  and  that  no  one  can  tell  at  what  moment  she  may 
summon  them  to  her  defence. 

It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  our  pleasure  as  it  is  our  duty, 
to  cultivate  those  manly  virtues,  and  those  martial  exer¬ 
cises,  which  will  qualify  us  for  efficient  action  in  the  hour 
of  trial ;  and,  if  honorable  peace  be,  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
the  greatest  blessing  which  a  nation  can  enjoy,  all  expe¬ 
rience  proves  that  the  best  way  to  preserve  it  is,  to  be 
prepared  for  war. 
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War  is,  indeed,  next  to  tire  loss  of  honor,  the  greatest 
calamity  that  can  befal  a  nation.  It  has  been  called  the 
scourge  of  nations,  and  been  placed  in  the  category  with 
pestilence  and  famine.  The  philanthropist  will  hope  that 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  will  mitigate 
the  horrors  and  lessen  the  frequency  of  wars,  and  that 
peaceful  arbitration  may  ultimately  take  the  place  of  the 
dread  appeal  to  arms.  While  the  wise  and  the  good  in 
every  age  and  country,  will  use  their  best  efforts  to 
achieve  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  it 
behooves  us  todeal  with  man  as  he  is,  not  as  he  ought 
to  be.  And  of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  until  the  moral 
constitution  of  our  nature  is  radically  changed,  the 
ambition  of  rulers  and  the  lust  of  power,  the  thirst  of 
glory  and  national  aggrandizement,  the  pride  of  opinion 
and  the  sense  of  honor,  will  cause  nation  to  rise  against 
nation,  and  grim-visaged  war  will  continue  to  desolate  the 
earth  with  ruin. 

Happy,  thrice  happy,  are  we  in  this  fair  land  of  ours,  in 
being  removed  from  many  of  those  causes  which  in  other 
countries  and  under  other  forms  of  government,  have 
lighted  the  flames  of  war.  Humanity  sickens  at  the 
thought  of  the  hecatombs  of  human  victims  sacrificed  by 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  the  proud  standard-bearers  of 
modern  civilization,  in  their  recent  struggle  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  power.  From  such  disturbing  causes,  we 
are  fortunately  exempt.  And  yet  it  would  be  the  height 
of  insanity  to  suppose  that  because  an  ocean  rolls  between 
us  and  the  Old  World,  we  can  always  be  secure  from  war 
with  foreign  nations,  or  even  from  foreign  wars. — The 
folly  or  the  crime  of  one  man  may  at  any  time  plunge  the 
whole  country  into  war ;  for  while,  constitutionally  speak¬ 
ing,  Congress  alone  has  the  war-making  power,  we  all 
know  that  practically  speaking,  the  Executive  holds  the 
sword,  and  that  his  rashness  may  commit  us  beyond 
retreat. 
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While,  therefore,  it  is  our  first  duty  to  give  no  just 
cause  of  offence  to  other  nations,  it  is  also  our  duty  to  be 
always  prepared  for  every  emergency.  And  how  can  this 
be  so  effectually  done,  as  by  training  our  citizens  to  habits 
of  bodily  vigor,  and  inuring  them  to  the  use  of  arms  and. 
the  fatigues  of  military  exercise?  The  genius  of  our 
institutions  is  opposed  to  a  large  standing  army.  Upon 
the  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms,  the  disciplined  valor, 
and  the  patriotic  ardor  of  her  yeomanry,  our  country  de¬ 
pends  to  suppress  insurrection  and  to  repel  invasion. 

It  is  well  for  us  that  it  is  so,  for  large  standing  armies 
are  the  curse  of  any  nation  that  is  compelled  to  maintain 
them.  They  crush  the  people  under  the  weight  of  heavy 
taxes ;  and  worse  than  that,  they  withdraw  from  the  steady 
pursuits  of  industry  and  the  regular  employments  of  do¬ 
mestic  life,  a  large  proportion  of  the  flower  of  the  country, 
and  educate  in  the  habits  of  the  barrack  or  the  camp,  a 
separate  order,  with  feelings  and  interests  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tinct  from  those  of  the  community  at  large. 

Fortunate,  therefore,  the  nation  which,  like  ours,  with 
a  small  standing  army,  can  rely  upon  the  patriotism,  the 
valor,  and  the  skill  of  her  hardy  yeomanry. 

Here  you  are,  citizen  soldiers !  Citizens,  yet  soldiers. 
Soldiers  yet  citizens.  Drawn  from  every  department  of 
busy  industry;  pursuing  the  arts  of  peace  all  the  more 
successfully  for  the  invigorating  exercises  of  your  armory. 
Every  man  of  you  has  a  personal  stake  in  the  welfare  of 
his  country;  a  fireside  to  protect,  a  home  to  defend. — 
Every  man  of  you  is  ready  to  resign  the  happiness  of 
domestic  life,  and  fly,  at  a  moment’s  warning,  to  his  coun¬ 
try’s  aid. 

You  proved  this  when  the  war  with  Mexico  broke  out, 
for  your  company  tendered  their  services  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  an  alacrity  which  did  them  infinite  credit. 

What  is  true  of  you,  is  true  of  the  two  millions  of  militia 
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who  constitute  our  national  strength  in  the  hour  of  peril. 
Did  the  world  ever  see  such  materials  for  armies  as  we  can 
boast  ?  Physical  courage  is  the  common  inheritance  of  the 
American  people.  But  I  persuade  myself  that  they  pos¬ 
sess,  beyond  any  other  people,  the  intelligence  which  exalts 
courage  and  makes  it  irresistible,  a  fertility  of  resources 
which  no  difficulty  can  repress,  and  an  energy  that  over¬ 
comes  all  obstacles. 

The  valley  of  Mexico  will  bear  everlasting  witness  to  the 
intrepidity  and  disciplined  valor  of  the  brave  volunteers, 
who  helped  to  plant  the  American  flag  in  the  Halls  of  the 
Montezumas.  Contreras,  and  Churubusco,  and  Chapulte- 
pec,  are  names  that  will  live  in  history.  They  will  never 
cease  to  stir  the  American  heart.  To  us  they  are  especially 
interesting,  associated  as  they  are  with  the  fame  of  the 
beloved  commander  of  our  first  Brigade,  who  bore  a  promi¬ 
nent  and  distinguished  part  in  their  memorable  transac¬ 
tions,  and  by  his  gallantry  and  conduct,  added  largely  to 
his  rich  inheritance  of  military  honors. 

The  system  of  voluntary  association  for  public  defence 
is  about  a  century  old  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  just  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  since  Benjamin  Franklin  was  elected  Colonel  of 
the  first  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  established 
by  law.  He  had  already  made  his  celebrated  experiment 
with  the  kite,  and  drawn  lightning  from  the  clouds.  But 
this  wonderful  man  never  lost  the  citizen  in  the  philosopher. 
His  devotion  to  the  public  good  was  as  remarkable  as  his 
devotion  to  science ;  and  his  comprehensive  intellect  was 
ever  employed  in  devising  plans  of  practical  utility  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  the  prime  mover  of 
the  Act  of  Assembly  of  Hov.  25th,  1755,  for  the  better 
ordering  and  regulating  such  as  were  willing  and  desirous 
to  be  united  for  military  purposes. 

This  was  the  first  act  which  made  it  lawful  for  the 
freemen  of  Pennsylvania  to  form  themselves  into  com- 
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panies  and  choose  their  own  officers.  A  similar  associa¬ 
tion  had  been  previously  gotten  up  by  Franklin,  during 
the  Spanish  War,  but  not  under  the  sanction  of  Legis¬ 
lative  authority. 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  1756,  was  chosen  Colonel  of  a  regiment 
which  paraded  about  twelve  hundred  men,  with  a  company 
of  artillery,  having  six  brass  field  pieces,  which  they  had 
become  so  expert  in  using  as  to  fire  twelve  times  in  a 
minute.  The  first  time  he  reviewed  the  regiment,  they 
accompanied  him  to  his  house,  and  saluted  him  with  some 
rounds  before  his  door,  which,  as  he  tells  us,  shook  down 
and  broke  several  glasses  of  his  electrical  apparatus. 

Dr.  Franklin  did  not  achieve  any  very  great  military 
renown.  He  accomplished  more  with  his  pen  than  with 
his  sword.  He  never  rose  beyond  the  rank  of  a  Colonel, 
and  his  military  honors  were  extremely  short-lived.  This 
praiseworthy  effort  to  organize  a  militia  force  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  proved  highly  unpalatable  to  King  George  and  his 
Councillors,  and  the  obnoxious  Act  of  Assembly  was  soon 
repealed. 

All  honor,  however,  to  the  philosopher  and  the  sage, 
who,  amid  the  pressure  of  private  business  and  the  alluring 
pursuits  of  science,  never  forgot  his  duty  to  his  country. 
Here,  as  we  plant  this  stone  this  day,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  beautiful  square  which  bears  his  name,  let  us  pay 
befitting  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  immortal  Franklin. 

Citizen  Soldiers,  you  are  not  only  the  defenders  of  your 
country  in  time  of  war.  You  have  also  important  and 
responsible  duties  assigned  to  you  by  law,  as  conservators 
of  the  public  peace.  You  know,  that  upon  the  requisition 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  city,  on  the  commanding 
officer  of  this  division,  the  whole  military  force  under  his 
command  may  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  for  the  suppression  of  any  riot,  tumult,  or 
unlawful  assemblage ;  and  that,  after  proclamation  made, 
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you  may  use  whatever  force  may  be  necessary  for  the 
restoration  of  order,  even  unto  death.  Heaven  grant  that 
you  may  never  be  called  upon  to  aid  the  civil  authorities 
iu  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace ;  but  should  the 
sad  necessity  ever  arise,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  shrink 
from  the  performance  of  your  delicate  and  painful  duty. 

I  congratulate  you,  National  Guards,  upon  the  prosperity 
of  your  company,  as  evinced  by  the  erection  of  this  build¬ 
ing,  consecrated  to  your  improvement  in  the  military  art. 
It  shows  a  praiseworthy  energy,  a  manly  spirit,  rising 
above  difficulties  sufficient  to  discourage  less  steadfast 
hearts,  that,  within  two  years  after  the  destruction  of  your 
late  armory,  you  are  able  to  erect  a  substantial  edifice  for 
yourselves  —  the  first  enterprise  of  the  sort,  as  I  am 
informed,  in  the  history  of  your  Division. 

I  congratulate  you  yet  more  upon  the  military  ardor 
which  has  actuated  your  company  since  its  organization,  in 
1840,  to  the  present  time.  Your  statistics  show  that  your 
parades  will  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with  those  of  any 
company  in  the  division.  Go  on  as  you  have  bravely 
begun.  Let  your  career  be  ever  onward.  Let  it  be  your 
aim  to  cultivate  the  gentlemanly  bearing,  the  nice  sense  of 
honor,  the  chivalrous  feeling,  which  are  the  soul  of  military 
excellence.  Let  it  be  your  endeavor,  by  constant  practice 
and  unremitted  attention  to  your  professional  duties,  by 
your  regular  attendance  at  drill  and  on  parade,  by  your 
skill  in  the  manual  exercise,  by  the  promptness  and  pre¬ 
cision  of  your  movements,  by  the  neatness  of  your  equip¬ 
ments,  by  your  high  discipline  and  good  order — in  short, 
by  all  the  attainments  which  go  to  make  up  the  finished 
soldier — to  qualify  yourselves  to  be  the  efficient  defenders 
of  your  country. 

National  Guards  !  You  have  done  well  to  choose  this  day 
for  the  interesting  ceremony  in  which  we  are  engaged.  It 
augurs  well  for  your  enterprise  that  you  have  selected  the 
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birth-day  of  our  National  Constitution — a  day  which,  next 
to  the  Fourth  of  July,  ought  to  be  most  sacred  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people.  This  day,  sixty-nine  years 
ago,  here  in  our  midst,  was  given  to  the  world  that  master¬ 
piece  of  political  wisdom,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Here,  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  was  assem¬ 
bled  that  august  council  of  patriot  sages,  who  gave  to  their 
country  the  glorious  structure  of  national  government, 
under  which  we  have  grown  up  to  greatness.  Here,  the 
greatest  among  the  great,  the  wisest  among  the  wise,  was 
the  Father  of  his  Country.  Here  were  Madison,  and 
Hamilton,  and  Franklin.  Has  the  world  ever  beheld  such 
an  assemblage  of  wisdom,  virtue  and  patriotism  ?  Proud 
distinction  for  Philadelphia — the  double  honor  of  being 
the  birth-place  of  Independence  and  of  the  Constitution. 
May  the  men  of  Philadelphia  and  of  the  Keystone  State  be 
ever  distinguished,  as  I  believe  they  are  now  honorably 
distinguished,  for  their  ardent  attachment  and  unwavering 
loyalty  to  the  Constitution. 

National  Guards !  There  is  something  in  your  name  that 
I  like — that  goes  to  my  heart.  It  speaks  to  me  of  nothing 
narrow  or  sectional  in  your  organization.  It  tells  me  of 
your  devotion  to  the  nation — the  whole  nation.  It  assures 
me  that  no  star  shall  ever  be  torn  from  your  bright  banner ; 
that  you  will  ever  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws;  that  you  will  ever  “carry  the  flag,  and 
keep  step  to  the  music  of  the  Union.” 

And  now,  my  friends,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  improve  the  occasion  by  a  few  remarks  which  naturally 
present  themselves  in  connection  with  this  anniversary. 

Do  we  sufficiently  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the  task 
in  which  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  were  engaged  ? 
The  construction  of  a  system  which,  for  all  national  pur. 
poses,  should  make  one  sovereignty,  binding  into  one 
people  all  the  citizens  of  all  the  States,  and  securing  to 
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them  the  blessings  of  an  efficient  government,  without 
infringing  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  in  matters 
local  and  domestic.  A  task  worthy  of  master-minds,  for 
which  no  precedent  existed  in  ancient  or  modern  history. 
Remember  what  difficulties  were  to  be  encountered  in  the 
formation  of  this  system.  IIow  many  jarring  opinions, 
and  conflicting  interests,  and  sectional  jealousies,  were  to 
be  reconciled.  There  were  small  States  and  large  States, 
free  States  and  slave  States — all  alike  having  an  equal 
interest  to  be  consulted.  Then  there  was  the  dread  of  a 
strong  national  government  on  the  one  hand — the  expe¬ 
rience  of  a  weak  one  on  the  other.  Oh !  how  can  we 
sufficiently  admire  the  wisdom  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
illustrious  men  who  nobly  sacrificed  all  sectional  feelings 
and  all  private  prejudices,  on  the  altar  of  their  country’s 
good !  And  then  how  admirable  the  complex  structure  of 
government  which  they  devised  —  complex  yet  simple. 
The  general  government  and  the  States,  moving  each  in 
their  respective  orbits,  with  harmony  like  the  music  of  the 
spheres.  What  an  immense  debt  of  endless  gratitude,  do 
we  owe  these  great  and  good  men !  They  gave  us  this 
precious  Constitution,  the  ark  of  our  political  safety, 
against  which  the  angry  waves  of  faction  have  hitherto 
beat  in  vain.  They  gave  us  the  Union ,  the  glorious  Union, 
which  binds  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  brotherhood  more 
than  twenty-three  millions  of  freemen,  making  them  all 
brethren  of  one  household,  children  of  a  common  parent. 
Can  any  one  count  the  value  of  this  Union  ?  Can  any  one 
measure  the  blessings  which  this  Constitution  has  dispensed 
and  is  daily  dispensing  to  us  ?  Am  I  wrong  in  supposing 
that  to  this  Constitution  and  this  Union,  we  are  indebted 
under  Providence  for  that  unparalleled  progress,  in 
industry  and  material  wealth,  that  grand  exhibition 
of  physical  and  intellectual  energy,  which  have  made  us 
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the -wonder  and  applause  of  the  world?  No,  my  fellow 
citizens.  "Without  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  we 
would  have  failed  to  command  respect  abroad,  and  to  secure 
peace  at  home.  A  prey  to  sectional  jealousies  and  civil 
discord,  the  principles  of  free  institutions  would  not  have 
had  fair  play,  and  ere  this,  the  great  problem  of  the  capacity 
of  man  for  self-government,  would  have  ended  in  disastrous 
failure.  It  is  my  deliberate  conviction,  and  1  hope  it  is 
that  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  these  United 
States,  that  upon  the  perpetuity  of  this  Union  are  centered 
the  best  hopes  of  humanity.  Upon  it  depends  not  only  the 
happiness  of  the  millions,  who  are  destined  to  inhabit  this 
vast  empire,  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  great  lakes ;  but  the  success  of  free 
institutions,  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  I  tell 
you  that  nothing  would  so  much  gratify  the  enemies  of 
liberty,  throughout  the  world,  as  the  destruction  of  the  fair 
fabric,  which  was  reared  this  day,  sixty-nine  years  ago. 

And  now,  my  friends,  let  me  ask,  is  there  no  lesson  of 
practical  importance  that  we  may  all  lay  to  our  hearts  and 
carry  to  our  homes  this  day  ?  Yes,  it  is  the  duty  of  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  We  may  all 
resolve,  each  man  of  us  in  his  allotted  sphere,  to  do  what 
he  can  by  word  and  deed  to  support  the  constitution — the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  in  all  its  compromises ;  to  love 
and  revere  it,  and  to  implant  this  love  and  reverence  in 
the  hearts  of  our  children,  next  to  the  lessons  of  religion. 
It  was  born  in  a  spirit  of  concession,  it  must  be  sustained 
in  a  spirit  of  concession  and  mutual  forbearance,  and 
Christian  love.  Could  the  illustrious  spirits  who  as  on 
this  day  gave  us  the  fruit  of  their  anxious  labors,  speak  to 
their  descendants,  they  would  say,  Cherish  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  Union.  Cherish  moderation,  beware  of  sec¬ 
tional  strife  and  fraternal  discord.  United,  you  shall  defy  a 
world  in  arms ;  your  light  shall  illuminate  the  earth,  and 
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the  shackles  of  despotism  shall  fall  beneath  the  moral 
power  of  your  example.  Divided,  the  sun  of  your  glory 
shall  set  in  blood.  Let  us  remember  that  written  consti¬ 
tutions  are  a  feeble  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of 
tyranny,  whether  it  be  the  tyranny  of  the  one  or  the  many, 
unless  they  are  supported  by  public  virtue. 

Public  virtue  is  the  main-spring  of  a  Republic.  Every 
man  in  a  government  like  ours  ought  to  know  and  to  feel 
that  he  has  important  public  duties  to  perform.  Apathy 
in  the  discharge  of  those  duties,  whether  it  spring  from 
inglorious  ease,  or  the  too  eager  pursuit  of  wealth,  is  the 
bane  of  Republican  institutions.  Let  the  people  take  into 
their  own  hands  the  business  of  governing  themselves,  the 
best  men  will  be  selected  for  office,  and  the  best  men  will 
be  'willing  to  serve.  Let  us  each  endeavor  to  the  extent  of 
his  abilities,  to  perform  well  his  duty  to  his  country.  And 
above  all,  my  friends,  let  ns  frown  down  every  attempt, 
whether  insidious  or  open,  to  weaken  the  hold  which  the 
Union  possesses  on  the  affections  of  the  people.  Let  us 
cling  to  the  Union.  Let  us  make  every  other  question 
subordinate  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  All  our 
glories  are  bound  up  with  it.  The  flag  which  bid  defiance 
to  our  invaders  at  New  Orleans  was  the  flag  of  the  Union. 
The  banner  which  proudly  floated  over  the  castle  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  heights  of  Chapultepec,  was  the  banner  of 
the  LTnion.  Let  no  man  dare  to  breathe  disunion.  He 
who  but  talks  of  disunion  is  already  half  a  traitor.  And 
if  ever  the  storm  of  sectional  agitation  shall  threaten  the 
integrity  of  the  Constitution,  let  us  not  despair  of  the 
Republic.  Let  no  man  desert  his  post,  but  rather  with 
redoubled  energy  do  his  best  to  avert  the  threatened 
calamity,  in  humble  but  trustful  reliance  on  the  goodness 
and  protecting  guidance  of  Him  who  holds  in  His  hands 
the  destinies  of  nations. 
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